












































Vice President Edward M ; usine 
Truck Drivers’ Local No. 407. . fotos 1 
and appreciation that the Labor ees ay can tender to him 
his unselfish service to the teamsters and to. Rah fd wh had 
claim and an honest request for his = 5 ‘can 
described best in the following statements: Uns 
man, genial, sympathetic, and never With a grouch. © 


* na is £48 
OCAL UNIONS of this International should endeavor to place a 
of the International Constitution in the hands of each of its 


bers when they are initiated. I repeat, a man is not a member of 
International Union until he has taken the obligation of the Internatic 


Union. 
ve F 


EASONABLE initiation fees should prevail in all local unions anc 
R they should be based on the additional benefits of local unions, ow 
side the question of wages and hours. A local union that pays fifteen o 
twenty dollars a week sick benefits and from five hundred dollars to one 
thousand dollars death benefits should have dues of not less than four dol-: 


TTT 


lars per month. 


NY LOCAL UNION that has a death benefit of over five hundred ¢ 
lars, with sick benefits attached, should have engi own phys a 
who should give some kind of medica] examination to men app x fo 
membership. It would be an absolute injustice to the business end of ; 
our organization to admit to membership and pay sick and death b 5 | 
to a man who was tubercular or afflicted with other serious dis 
which would cause him to be dependent upon the union, — 


7 3. 


ON’T be so worried about the C. I. 0. ot ea get those that 
come under our jurisdiction as. you pen a ve done. The C. I. 0. 
leadership is not entirely responsible for the oeleer of their volunteer 
organizers in many instances. We find those organizers working on 
commission basis and if they take a man into the union for one 
or two dollars, they are allowed one-half of what they collect. 
their desire to take in anything and around the streets, clos 
ing their eyes to the legitimate claims of organized labor. unions. 
This kind of business will clear itself up He. time and many of the und 
sirables that have wished themselves. on: n the Cc. 1 0. - undoobtemiy: Dt 
eliminated. 
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Shorter Hours Is the Real Rem- 
edy for Unemployment 


The terrible havoc wrought on the 
workers by unemployment caused by 
employers who have the economic 
power to increase the length of the 
work week by their own dictatorial 
decrees was emphasized by William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, in his testimony 
before the joint hearing held by the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor and the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Labor on the 
Black-Connery Fair Labor Standards 
Bill sponsored by President Roosevelt 
with the object of establishing mini- 
mum wage rates and maximum hours 
for certain groups of workers now op- 
pressed by long hours and less-than- 
living wages. 

Under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the fair practice codes 
established the basic 40-hour week 
with most industries, some of whom 
had been operating on work weeks 
varying as long as seventy and eighty 
hours. 

With the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States holding the 
Recovery Act unconstitutional the 
codes were abolished. Many employ- 
ers, with larger profits as their goal, 
took advantage of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling to lengthen the work 
week far beyond the limit set up by 
the codes. In discussing this reac- 
tionary policy, Mr. Green said: 

“The story of industry since the in- 
validation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act is one of departure from 
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the labor standards therein provided, 
in the direction of lengthened hours of 
employment. 

“A nation-wide survey of such de- 
partures from June, 1935, through 
March, 1936, in 583 industries reveals 
that 4,073,901 employees were af- 
fected by lengthened hours to the ex- 
tent of 35,247,473 added man hours 
beyond those specified in the codes. 

“Such added hours, if spread among 
the unemployed, would have permit- 
ted the re-employment by those indus- 
tries alone for that period of 839,123 
employees. It is probable that the 
departures from the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act coded hours of em- 
ployment alone have accounted for 
upward of two and one-half million 
unemployed since its invalidation.” 

This use by employers of their dic- 
tatorial power to lengthen the work 
week and thus deprive two and one- 
half millions of working men and 
women of the right to live by their 
labor was bad enough, but during a 
long period prior to the N. R. A. codes 
and after their abolition employers 
had also slaughtered the right to work 
for untold numbers of toilers by the 
equally dictatorial wholesale introduc- 
tion of labor-displacing machinery 
and speed-up methods. On this point 
Mr. Green said: 

“Add to this situation the consider- 
ation that at the same time technolog- 
ical improvements and expansion in 
the volume of output resulted in a 40 
per cent increased productivity per 
hour from 1929 to 1935 and you can 
readily see why employment has 


lagged behind production more and’ 


more and why industrial recovery 
alone cannot absorb the unemployed.” 

The remedy for this continual 
slaughter of the right to work is the 
positive and progressive reduction of 
the length of the work week. Mr. 
Green suggested that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act fix the basic work week 
at forty hours, with power vested in 
the Labor Standards Board which will 
administer the Act to gradually scale 


the length of the work week down to 
thirty hours—a standard already es- 
tablished by many employers through 
agreements negotiated with American 
Federation of Labor unions. The in- 
corporation of this amendment in the 
Act would be a long stride toward 
making the thirty-hour week so neces- 
sary as a remedy for unemployment a 
part of the labor policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 





Concentrated Economic Power 
Weakens Democracy 


The concentration of economic 
powers in monopolies makes possible 
the imposition of intolerable labor 
conditions which in times of economic 
stress foster and stimulate commun- 
ism and wide labor discontent. It pro- 
duces fertile soil for the propagation 
of demagogues who appeal to the dis- 
contented masses. 

As one of these demagogues gains 
an ever-growing popular following 
the time may arise when, as with 
Mussolini and Hitler, within a short 
distance of his goal, he is unable to 
gather the necessary final support to 
attain his objectives. It is at that 
point that the demagogue joins with 
monopolistic groups. He turns upon 
his supporters, crushes the freedom 
of labor and helps to deliver the mass 
of the people to a dictatorship. 

Just as occurred in Italy and Ger- 
many, such demagogues assume the 
role of savior of the present economic 
system, only to deliver into the hands 
of powerful groups, holding the bal- 
ance of power, control of the people. 

Such a group would not hesitate, as 
they did not hesitate in Italy and Ger- 
many, to sacrifice labor and the re- 
mainder of industry to complete regi- 
mentation, themselves secure in the 
awareness that their own position 
would be a privileged one. 

We here in America are not free 
from the dangers that are world-wide 
in character and which have as their 
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ultimate objective world-wide control. 
Let the American people be aware and 
guard jealously those economic pow- 
ers which by excessive concentration, 
both at home and across national 
lines, can gain a strategic balance of 
power against the forces of democ- 
racy already so greatly weakened by 
trends and developments abroad.— 
Matthew Woll. 





Physicians Back Adequate Med- 
ical Attention for All 


Atlantic City, N. J—The House of 
Delegates of the American Medical 
Association, policy forming body of 
American medicine, adopted a resolu- 
tion at the annual session of the asso- 
ciation here placing the facilities of 
organized medicine at the disposal of 
the United States Government in 
whatever plan Federal authorities 
may undertake in an effort to bring 
adequate medical care within the 
reach of all the people regardless of 
their financial circumstances. 

The underlying spirit of the Asso- 
ciation was based on the evident ne- 
cessity for a new era of co-operation 
between the Government and orga- 
nized physicians for the mutual bene- 
fit of the medical profession and the 
persons in need of medical care who 
are unable to obtain it because of its 
high cost. 

Spokesmen for the resolution ex- 
pressed the view that a national health 
policy is more the concern of the Gov- 
ernment than of organized medicine, 
and that therefore the Government 
should take the initiative in formulat- 
ing the principles and plan for such a 
policy with the organized physicians 
taking an attitude of passive recep- 
tivity and standing ready to co-oper- 
ate in every respect should the Gov- 
ernment request them to do so. 

In addition the House of Delegates 
adopted the report of its board of trus- 
tees urging the formation of a Na- 
tional Health Department under one 


head, in which would be merged all 
the health activities of the Govern- 
ment. 

Although expressing itself in favor 
of the Government inaugurating a 
policy of medical care for all those 
who require it, the report adopted by 
the Association expressed its tradi- 
tional opposition to health insurance. 

“The willingness of the medical pro- 
fession,” the report said, “to adjust 
its services so as to provide adequate 
medical care for all the people does 
not constitute in any sense of the word 
an endorsement of health insurance, 
either voluntary or compulsory, as a 
means of meeting the situation.” 





Mexican Workers’ Rest Day 
With Pay Lauded 


A New York Times dispatch from 
Geneva, Switzerland, reports that 
Isidro Fabelo, Mexican Government 
delegate to the International Labor 
Conference, argued that Mexico had 
escaped most of the rigors of the busi- 
ness depression thanks to its social 
policy. 

Mr. Fabelo told the conference that 
when the Mexican Government de- 
cided that employers must pay the 
workers for their weekly rest day, too, 
it was predicted that this would ruin 
the industries. But “Mexico continues 
to be moderately prosperous,” he de- 
clared. 





No blister draws sharper than in- 
terest on money. It works day and 
night, in fair weather and foul. It 
gnaws at a man’s substance with in- 
visible teeth. It binds industry with 
a spider web. Debt rolls a man over 
and over, binding him hand and foot, 
and letting him hang on the fatal 
mesh, till the long-legged interest de- 
vours him. One had better make his 
bed of Canada Thistles, than attempt 
to lie at ease upon interest.—H. W. 
Beecher. 











(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Liazor seems to be at last coming into its own. The action of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in upholding the Wagner Act has given new 
strength and courage to the workers of the nation, especially to those 
groups that have never been permitted to organize into legitimate labor 
unions. Labor is entitled to its percentage of mistakes, but Labor leaders 
that willfully and deliberately fail to understand history or to benefit by 
the mistakes that have been made in the past, not only in our country but 
in others throughout the world, will soon find themselves perhaps in a 
more serious condition than they were before. If it had not been for the 
friendly attitude of the present Washington administration the Wagner 
Act would never have become a law. If it had not been for the adminis- 
tration threatening to revolutionize the Supreme Court our guess is that 
the Supreme Court would not have held the Wagner Act constitutional. 
The greatest danger now is that Labor may go too far. The violation of 
agreements that have been entered into, either verbal or written, by 
untrained men who have recently come into unions, is one of the most 
aggravating and regrettable practices confronting us at present. It is 
not to be expected that large bodies of men who have just been given 
their freedom by their right to organize, and the large numbers of un- 
trained, inexperienced officers of those unions—I repeat, it is not sur- 
prising that they take the law into their own hands and that they refuse 
to observe the regular laws and rules governing experienced organiza- 
tions of Labor that have been doing business with employers for a number 
of years. The fault is not altogether on the side of Labor, although Labor, 
newly organized, and its leaders newly elected to office, have and are 
making many serious mistakes. Capital, employers, managers, bosses, 
are also short of experience and because of their hatred during the years 
past of labor unions, they find it difficult to have to sit down and deal 
with the representatives of Labor. And on down the line to the assistant 
or sub-foreman, he still has the habit of snarling at the man who is now 
a union man and whom he browbeat for years past when the individual 
had no organization. However, we are quite hopeful that as time goes 
on both sides will become sobered and will recognize the law of right 
and eventually get to where they will better understand each other. In 
the meantime, we are confronted with the great danger from the com- 
bined forces of our enemies of amending certain laws like the Wagner 
Act, suggesting the incorporation of unions, and other such amendments 
that eventually would cripple Labor, especially compulsory arbitration. 
If the men of labor and the newly organized masses do not realize that 
to go too far will mean the bringing down on their own heads their own 
— then they are more blind and less intelligent than we believed 
them to be. 


In Germany at one time the trade union movement practically con- 
trolled the Reichstag. It was my privilege to be present at a luncheon in 
that parliamentary body in which the representatives of labor were the 
dominating factors. Today the German labor movement is totally de- 
stroyed. In England the British Trade Union membership during the 
war reached a total of nearly seven million, two and one half million 
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higher than the American Federation of Labor. The workers of England 
controlled the balance of power in the House of Commons and named the 
Prime Minister and the other Cabinet officers. Then, becoming slightly 
intoxicated with their power, the miners brought about a general strike, 
which resulted in legislation that established almost compulsory arbitra- 
tion and prevents a repetition of such conditions in the future. In other 
words, Labor by its mistake in that general strike in 1926 was respon- 
sible for adverse legislation that has prevented the workers of England 
from enjoying much better conditions than they now enjoy. If Labor 
keeps on in our country, even though there is some excuse for their 
actions, breaking agreements, sitting down and taking unlawful posses- 
sion of property and doing many other things because they believe they 
are all-powerful, just as surely as the sun rises Labor will be responsible 
for adverse legislation which will crucify the workers as time goes on. 
The Wagner Act compels the employer to deal in conference with any 
body in which fifty-one per cent of the employes in the industry or plant 
state that they hold membership or that they desire to represent them. 
But as has been pointed out by certain steel employers, the fact that they 
are expected to recognize the workers and not to encourage or create 
company unions, that does not compel them to enter into an agreement 
with the workers and after their first day’s or hour’s conference they can 
end the conference and say to them, “Gentlemen, we will not agree to those 
propositions; we will not enter into any such agreement.” There you are. 
That ends the Wagner Act and they can even hire strike-breakers within 
the state, run their plants, and pursue all the other tricky methods with 
false promises to their workers to remain loyal, etc. What, then, is the 
next move on the part of the government? Nothing but compulsory arbi- 
tration to compel the steel and the automobile industry owners or con- 
trollers to sit in conference, try and reach an agreement, and failing to 
reach an agreement to submit the matter to arbitration. The word “arbi- 
tration” sounds beautiful to those who do not understand it. During the 
present friendly administration in many of the states and in the nation we 
may get a friendly or a fair or impartial arbiter as the third or fifth man, 
but the history of Labor in its experiences with compulsory arbitration 
has been sorrowful and a total failure. Just as in the interpretation of 
the law; just as in the case of finding loopholes in legislative enactments 
by high-priced lawyers, so surely will the employers of the nation find a 
way to reach the arbiter, and if you have compulsory arbitration the final 
decision rests with the odd man, and human nature, especially with an 
unfriendly administration, is of such composition that men are not yet 
perfect and they are susceptible to the influence of wealth or promises of 
wealth. The human animal is far from being free of corruption and as I 
see the finger pointing now by the action of the newly organized groups 
and multitudes, we are leading towards incorporation of unions and com- 
pulsory arbitration, and should such requests made by the employers and 
business men of the nation become law it will be the death knell of labor 
unions in our country as it has been in the other countries, Germany, 
Italy and Australia. Business must be taken into consideration and must 
be given a chance to gradually meet the changing conditions. Business 
cannot be crucified by unjust demands nor by unjust taxation. Business 
may have made and has made mistakes, but business must be given an oppor- 
tunity to rectify those mistakes, and the leaders and membership of labor 
must help to educate and preserve business and do nothing to destroy the 
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productive enterprises in which millions of our workers obtain a livelihood. 
The greatest blunder that Napoleon made was made at Waterloo when 
he believed he was insurmountable. The same was true of the Kaiser, the 
greatest man in Europe in 1914; and so on down the line. When men or 
nations or combinations of individuals believe that they are all-powerful, 
then they have reached the first step in the ladder leading to their down- 
fall. The wisest thing that the men of Labor can do at this time is to get 
together first, organize, settle their disagreements by reaching some work- 
ing understanding or basis of understanding, and then join hands together 
and battle as they never battled before, as a unit, in one solid body, to 
prevent adverse legislation such as referred to above, or else labor leaders 
and labor unions will find themselves in a worse condition than they were 
before. Remember that there is no Act favorable to the workers enacted 
by the present administration that cannot be repealed by the next admin- 
istration or amended, with the result that labor can be shackled by its 
own actions through an unfriendly administration. The men of Labor, 
at least the leaders who have some influence with the multitudes, I trust 
will find the courage and the intelligence to realize the dangers confront- 
ing the multitudes and will use that courage to the end that we will prevent 
ourselves from being destroyed as a result of our own actions. 


se le 4 


W: ARE continually receiving letters asking for information about or- 
ganizers. Also we are receiving letters suggesting names for the appoint- 
ment to a vacancy on the General Executive Board. We also receive let- 
ters in which some of our new, re-admitted unions inquire about the 
salaries of organizers and Vice-Presidents. 

First let me say for the information of all concerned that an Inter- 
national Vice-President who is not an organizer acts and votes on strikes 
which are submitted to him by the General President, as to whether the 
local union shall receive the approval of the General Executive Board or 
whether they shall not receive the approval of the Board. Next let me say 
that an International Vice-President is not a Vice-President for any one 
district but acts for the entire International Union. Next let us inform 
our people that there are seven International Vice-Presidents and they 
vote on questions pertaining to strikes, lockouts and other matters when 
said questions are referred to them by the General President. An Inter- 
national Vice-President if he is not appointed as organizer, does not 
receive any salary except when he is ordered out on special work by the 
General President or attending Executive Board meetings. 

Now relative to organizers. The maximum salary of organizers is 
twelve thousand dollars per year, but no organizer appointed receives this 
salary at once; some may never receive it. In other words, it is left to the 
discretion of the General President to arrange the salary and advance 
the salary in accordance with the value of the services rendered. It has 
been the custom of the General President to advance the salary from 
time to time if organizers are deserving or is dangerous districts. The 
older organizers that have worked for almost nothing for many years and 
who on many occasions risked their lives, receive the maximum salary. 
Our local unions are not required to pay any additional tax no matter how 
the expenses of the International Union are increased. No organizer is 
located in any one particular district. An organizer must travel from 
coast to coast on any work which is allotted to him by the General Presi- 
dent or by those representing the General President in the Headquarters. 
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There is no organizer now on the payroll who has not traveled from point 
to point, in one state and out of another; otherwise said organizer would 
be of no value whatever to the International Union and could not remain 
in its employment. It is true that when an organizer is worn out after 
years of service and reaches an old age and has been on the payroll for 
many, Many years, we are considerate of our employes and we do not 
under such circumstances push around that kind of man who for many 
years gave the best there was in him and never shirked a call or duty for 
the International organization. 

We cannot with our revenue, which is explained in another article, 
employ innumerable organizers to act as business agents for local unions 
that hold ninety-five per cent of the dues they collect in their own treas- 
uries. A Vice-President has nothing to do with the work of the organizer 
except to make a request within reason of the organizer, and the organizer 
is expected to use his own judgment. But in all cases the organizers are 
under the supervision of the International President or his representative 
as per the Constitution of our International. 

These laws were drafted by the membership represented in conven- 
tions and have been in effect as the fundamental policy of the International 
Union since its very beginning. I trust that our membership who read 
this article will cease asking unnecessary questions which could be an- 
swered by reading the Constitution or by reading this article. Especially 
does this refer to many of our unions east of Chicago. 


vy Fr 


Tae JOINT COUNCIL is the intermediate body between the local union and 
the International Union. No wage scale should be approved by a Joint 
Council unless it contains reason and common sense. No strike should 
be approved by the Joint Council unless the International Constitution 
was observed and unless it was believed the men deserved the sanction 
of the strike by the Joint Council. The custom nowadays is to grant any 
request coming from a local union to the Joint Council. In other words, 
we have a number of glad-hand delegates who are afraid to offend their 
associates by asking for information pertaining to wage contracts or 
strike endorsement, and they hold themselves—as they think—in the 
good estimation of the local officers making the request for an unreason- 
able endorsement of a strike, by just pursuing the course of least resist- 
ance. I have very often felt in recent years that it would be better if no 
Joint Councils obtained at all because of the failure of Joint Councils to 
read and observe the Constitution of the Internationa] Union and the 
duties of the Joint Council. In other words, Joint Councils are not func- 
tioning as they ought to function in many places. To be selected as the 
presiding officer of a body of delegates, the welfare of whose local unions 
depends upon the action of the Joint Council and the strategy and diplo- 
macy of the president, is an honor not to be undervalued. Very often this 
office carries no salary because usually the officer of the Joint Council is 
receiving a salary from his local union and incurs no expense to amount 
to anything. I think that I felt it a greater honor to be elected President 
of the Boston Joint Council in January, 1906 or 1907 than when I was 
elected President of the International Union in August, 1907. We had 
quite a spirited contest on and in those days delegates attended the 
Council meeting and they voted on each question that came before the 
Council. I was Business Agent of the Truck Drivers’ Union No. 25 of 
Boston, and my friends who wanted me President of the Council worked 
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night and day for two weeks asking for the suffrage of other unions in 
my behalf to be President of a Joint Council which did not pay a five-cent 
piece for services. In addition to my duties as business agent I worked 
night and day visiting other locals as the President of the Joint Council 
and attended nearly all wage conferences with employers of other locals, 
and I believe I only did my duty and that I rendered service that brought 
me afterwards a splendid education and the approval and well wishes of 
my associates and workers in our trade union movement in Boston. No 
man should accept the position of President of a Joint Council unless he 
is willing to make that sacrifice in helping other unions without any con- 
sideration of monetary recompense. When a local union desires help in 
its wage scale, that is, help within reason, it is the duty of the president 
to appoint a committee from among the delegates—usually the salaried 
officers—to help that local union. If it is impossible for him to serve on 
the committee himself then he should appoint those that are agreeable to 
the local union making the request and those that are competent to handle 
the situation. For any officer of a Joint Council that gives his time to a 
local union by his appointment on a committee to help that local union, 
and to believe that in doing so he is doing the work of the International, 
said officer certainly does not fully understand his duties as the president 
or officer of the Joint Council. The work of a Joint Council is for the local 
unions who are in the Council. Every time a local union’s trouble is 
stopped by conference and advice it helps the local union of which the 
officer is a member, because the purpose of the Joint Council is to make 
the fight of one the fight of all in the Council. It is reasonable to assume 
that if a local union goes out on strike and loses that strike, it weakens 
the entire membership connected with the Joint Council. If you can’t give 
your time to this honorable position of the presidency of the Joint Council 
then let someone else handle the position who will feel honored by his 
selection to the position by his fellow delegates who constitute the member- 
ship of the Joint Council. If you are a salaried officer of a local union it is 
your duty to help in the work of the Joint Council. You are getting paid 
by the Teamsters’ movement. Your job and your time belongs not only 
to your local, but to the Joint Council of which your local must be a part. 
Nowadays it is becoming for some of the boys under salary in their locals 
to shirk committee work on the Council, to go to the ball game or the 
races instead of the meeting of the Council or the Central Body or out to 
see their new grandchild. Those wise babies will soon find the ground 
slipping from under them. The C. I. O. and the other agitators are on 
the job, and those combined with the new men coming into our union will 
soon show results. Sometimes I think men on the job many years get 
too foxy, often lazy, often too self-important. In such cases it would be 
no loss to the membership to make a change. I am nearly always for the 
old officers, but when they evade their duties and get too wise, and when 
they insinuate they are making a sacrifice by staying on the job at a 
good salary, then I believe a change is necessary. They have outlived their 
usefulness. 


TTT 


Tue JOURNAL goes free each month to the home of each member of our 
organization in good standing. We find, however, that local secretaries 
and officers of local unions are so careless that thousands of copies have 
been mailed out to individuals who were formerly members of our organi- 
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zation, or who were in arrears, or in many instances had passed away, or 
left our craft permanently. No member of a local union is entitled to the 
Journal that owes more than two months dues to his union. And no local 
union is entitled to more copies of the Journal to be sent to their members 
than we receive per capita tax on. Recently I found that a certain local 
union having a mailing list here of 550 members, for three months paid 
per capita tax on an average of 128 members. The cost of union water- 
marked paper, union help in our office handling the corrections and cut- 
ting stencils, metal for the new stencils, electrical machines, office rent, 
labor in the office and labor in the print shop, the cost of mailing, all of 
those and other matters in connection therewith runs into an average cost 
of almost ten cents per copy, this not including the work put in by the 
Editor in the composition of the Journal and in the writing of the articles 
appearing therein. Consequently every member that receives the Journal 
who is not entitled to it, is costing the International Union ten cents per 
month, which brings down the tax of an individual from thirty cents to 
twenty cents. You can help us substantially to save some money and keep 
our Journal from going into the hands of slackers or undesirables or those 
not entitled to it if you will kindly look over the sections of our Constitu- 
tion which compel the secretaries of our local unions to make corrected 
lists each month of their membership for the office of the Editor of the 
monthly magazine. Bear this in mind, we will not accept and do not pub- 
lish any advertising of any kind, because we believe that employers who 
are fair to Labor should not be taxed and those that are unfair should not 
have their money accepted for advertising by this International Union. 
Everything in connection with the publishing of the Journal is strictly 
union. Will you kindly help us, then, by carrying out the Constitution and 
by keeping your list of members entitled to the Journal corrected each 
month? If you want a list of the members of your local receiving the 
monthly Journal from us, write us asking for copy of list, and we will try 
and send you same as soon as we can get around to it. 


Ty 't 


Te CONFERENCE of International officers called by the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor headed by President Green and held 
in Cincinnati the end of May, was perhaps one of the most important and 
outstanding conferences of labor men which has taken place in recent 
years. The main work of the conference was to consider a statement 
or manifesto coming from the Executive Council which outlined what 
President Green and his associates in Washington had been doing towards 
overcoming the C. I. O. in its misunderstandings and differences with the 
American Federation of Labor, and for the purpose of devising ways and 
means in which to finance the extra expense of the Federation which had 
been incurred as a result of the employment of several extra organizers 
and the necessity of increasing the publicity. The executive officers of the 
Federation recommended for the consideration of the conference an as- 
sessment of one cent per month per member, to be used in this campaign 
not only to protect and advance the Federation against the C. I. O., etc., 
but also to organize the unorganized industries. After two days of meet- 
ing, in which many of the heads of International Unions participated, the 
proposition as submitted was adopted almost unanimously. 

As it stands now the assessment of one cent per member will be paid 
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by all unions that can possibly pay it, until the next Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in October, and at that convention it will 
be recommended and undoubtedly adopted that the above action be made 
legal and compulsory by the Convention. No organization is compelled to 
pay the assessment until the convention makes the action of the conference 
legal, but if such action is taken by the convention—and we repeat that 
undoubtedly it will be—then the organizations in affiliation will be com- 
pelled to pay the assessment dating from the month of June of this year. 
In other words, the action of the convention in October on this assessment 
will become retroactive. Your executive officers spoke in favor of the 
assessment because they believed in its necessity, not for the purpose of 
going out to injure any other union or destroy its effectiveness, but for 
the purpose of strengthening the Labor Movement by the organizing of 
those that should be organized and by giving to the Federation some extra 
money so that they can carry on publicity on organizing, on legislation, and 
on the political and economic questions of our country in which the work- 
ers are deeply interested. In other words, this extra money can be used by 
the President of the American Federation of Labor, under the direction 
of the Executive Council, to further the interests of labor in the economic 
and political field. Unless the money is expended in this way—and we 
know that it will be—the assessment can be stopped at any time by the 
Executive Council or by the following convention. Our International 
Union expects to reach the high point of membership in its history, 
numbering 250,000, in the month of June of this year, so that our Inter- 
national Union will pay per capita tax of $2,500 and an assessment of 
$2,500, making a total of $5,000 to the American Federation of Labor for 
the month of June, and for the following twelve months a total of $60,000. 
This we are going to do without any extra revenues in the form of higher 
per capita tax from our local unions. In other words, our locals will pay 
just exactly the same as before, one cent a day per member, or thirty 
cents a month, one-half of which is paid into the defense fund, leaving us 
only fifteen cents, two cents of which will be paid to the Federation and 
another one cent to the Building Trades and Label Trades and other 
departments with which we are affiliated. This leaves us twelve cents 
with which to carry on the work of this International Union, which means 
salaries of all officers and all organizers, the printing, publishing and 
mailing free of charge of our monthly Journal, office rent and equipment, 
and innumerable other expenses which includes an office which we are 
compelled to maintain in Washington for the purpose of carrying on our 
work there with the governmental departments. Sometimes I think it is 
quite unreasonable and unjust to have local unions receive not less than 
two dollars per month dues, and in some instances as high as five dollars 
per month dues, and only give the International Union thirty cents, one- 
half of which they insist on placing in the defense fund, leaving us, as 
stated above, only twelve cents per month per member to run the Inter- 
national Union. However, nothing can be done about that now, and no 
one knows who will be at our next Convention, but whoever is there they 
should make provision to provide against this condition so that we could 
have a fund of five or six million dollars for the purpose of organizing, 
and battling in cases of extreme necessity, the enemies of labor. There is 
some selfishness amongst the representatives of our local unions. They 
find fault if we object to their high dues in many places but they hate to 
give up to anyone except to the local unions, which means that they are 
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like some members who like to get several increases in wages but hate to 
pay their dues into the local union. The more you pay into your Interna- 
tional Union when it is properly accounted for, the stronger your Inter- 
national Union will be and the greater protection you will have. Local 
minds are narrow if they believe they alone will be engaged in a conflict 
should a conflict take place. Today with the over-the-road trucking our 
whole organization is brought more closely together. States, cities and 
towns are at the present time not divided by distance because of modern 
roads and modern systems of transportation. I have always preached that 
the higher the dues when handled by honest men in local organizations, the 
better the organization, the more powerful the local, the more the member 
thinks of his union. If there are squanderers within the local or unfit men, 
they should be removed. And if that is true it certainly should apply with 
three times more force and influence to the International Union that has 
done so much for its members and for the Labor Movement with the few 
pennies it has been given. We are marching onward and onward and we 
are today perhaps one of the largest organizations and the most influen- 
tial in the Labor Movement, but next year any one district can be destroyed 
by a blundering mistake on the part of the International officers or by 
failure on the part of local officers to understand how helpless they are if a 
fight is made against them by the combined enemies of Labor. Standing 
together, working together, fighting together shoulder to shoulder, all for 
the common purpose of the organization of our craft throughout the na- 
tion, we can win. Divided or controlled by radicals, influenced and directed 
by nit-wits, we can become a gigantic failure, and no one will suffer more 
than the rank and file of the members, who seem to think that now they 
are eternally safe, and refuse to attend meetings and take the interest 
they should take in their organization as they have pledged themselves to 
do when becoming members of our union. As the days and months roll on 
we rejoice with you, our membership, in the great success that has ob- 
tained for our craft throughout the nation by working under better condi- 
tions than many of us ever expected to see and by the continual flow of 
new blood, new men with new thoughts, into our union. Don’t stop. Every 
one of you are pioneers, missionaries, preachers of the gospel of trade 
unionism. The union man on his truck going from place to place is the 
emissary of the International Union. Spread the doctrine of unity through 
our union which knows no creed, no political faith, no color, except that 
a man must be a man with the ideas of a true American who loves justice 
and freedom. Every one of you, every day in the week, can say a word to 
help along in this great work in which we are pledged to be a part. The 
Crusaders of old did their work at the sacrifice of their lives. The crusaders 
in the economic life of today have their work to do. You are as important 
in your humble position as the man who led an army in the ages past, 
fighting perhaps for the establishment of a religion that meant nothing; 
fighting perhaps to exterminate those that disagreed with them in religion 
or politics. Today we are fighting in the economic field for the advance- 
ment of civilization, for better homes for ourselves and our families, for a 
greater opportunity to spread the light of intelligence and education 
amongst our children, so that when their time comes they will carry the 
banner that we will have to surrender and keep it raised high in the ad- 
vanced march of the civilized workers of the nation. 


TTT 
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Loca 753, Milk Drivers of Chicago, having about 6,000 members, and 
Local 754, Dairy Employes of Chicago and Vicinity, having 2,500 mem- 
bers, totaling in all close to 8,500 members, signed up agreements with 
their employers, obtaining in said agreements all of the several reductions 
that they received during the years of depression, and in some instances 
better conditions obtain now that before the depression set in in 1930. 
There are some members in both unions who are dissatisfied, but in all of 
my years of experience I cannot say that I have ever witnessed a more 
splendid victory for the members of any trade union. I cannot go into 
detail here, but the guaranteed wage for drivers, plus commissions, be- 
ginning May 1, 1937, will be around $49.00, and for the dairy employes 
an increase of about $5.50 over a period of three years obtains. In addi- 
tion to this, there are several new classifications in the inside workers 
which command higher wages, such as the refrigerator men, etc. Another 
section in the agreement of Local 754 is that the business agent has the 
right at any time he feels suspicious, to examine the payrolls of the em- 
ployer and find out to his own satisfaction whether or not every individual 
is receiving the contract wage. The committee handling the agreement 
acted at all times during the controversy in close communication and con- 
ference with the International President. If men in the Labor Movement 
today do not realize the benefits of a union, let them look into the condi- 
tions of those men, where eight or nine thousand men are receiving close 
to fifty dollars a week with two weeks vacation with full pay in many 
instances. Of course the Milk Drivers have been organized since 1902 
and they have had to slowly and surely build their conditions up. Organi- 
zations that have recently been organized cannot expect to obtain those 
kind of conditions immediately. But with patience, close observance to 
law and order, and by electing men of intelligence to office, they will 
undoubtedly reach a standard much higher than that which they now 
enjoy. It was thought for a time that Local 754 might have to go into 
arbitration, but if they did they were fully prepared. It is foolish for a 
local union, and sometimes very harmful to the membership, to have them 
go into conference or arbitration without having the facts right in their 
vest pocket so they will know what they are talking about. The Secretary- 
Treasurer of Local 754, Frank Gillespie, writes me an account of the pro- 
ceedings and I am publishing an extract from his letter: 


“To the student of human nature, it is not hard to see why 
members of labor unions are getting ‘stormy,’ as the sheets of 
our press are filled with news of strikes and labor disturbances, 
and it is high time that some of our employers begin to recognize 
the fact that responsible leadership in labor unions has a stabiliz- 
ing effect upon economic conditions of business. 

“Every member which comprised our Wage Scale Committee 
was a specialist in a certain line of the dairy business, and there 
was not one argument which we did not successfully combat. For 
the past two years the writer has been gathering statistical data 
on each firm, such as the number of men working each month, as 
compared with the estimated production. I do not think that we 
ever went to bat on any negotiation as well armed as we were 
with ammunition in the form of facts, and some of the employers 
told us we knew more about their business than they did. It was 
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a lot of trouble to gather this information, but it actually paid 
dividends and the procedure can be recommended to any Union 
in our International.” 


With all the ballyhoo we have on the front pages of the daily press 
about the great marching progress made by other organizations outside 
the American Federation of Labor, I want you to sit down and compare 
the conditions quietly obtained by nine thousand men in the City of 
Chicago, and with one exception the newspapers never referred to the 
fact that with close to 40,000 members in Chicago and vicinity we do not 
have one man on strike. It seems that the press of the nation believes that 
noise and radical expressions from both employers and employes, and all 
kinds of impractical proceedings are the things they ought to write about. 
For men and organizations that handle their affairs in an orderly manner, 
thereby benefiting the public, there does not seem to be any space or 
words in our daily papers. 


TTF 


- 
S oMETIMES a business agent or officer writes in here, and takes the po- 
sition that he is carrying the whole weight of the Labor Movement on 
his shoulders, and he alone is the only one working. You would imagine 
some of them were making a deathly sacrifice by devoting their time and 
energy to the local union. In many instances those officers are receiving 
substantial salaries and they are not compelled to hold on to their posi- 
tions if they desire to go back on a truck. Self-pity is about the weakest 
thing there is in a man or woman. When people get to that condition of 
life their usefulness is at an end. We look for no sympathy as we too 
have the privilege of resigning if we desire, but it would be well for some 
of those officers in many cities to come to the International office and 
watch what is going on here, with telegrams, long distance calls, and 
sacks full of mail coming in every day in the week, especially Monday 
morning. In that mail is contained all kinds of requests, questions on con- 
stitutional law, questions on jurisdiction, and north, south, east and west 
expect the International President to answer immediately every letter they 
send in. Sometimes the International President is out of the office; and 
while he endeavors to have his mail and the urgent requests taken care 
of by someone else, there are many matters that ‘must wait until he re- 
turns. Again I repeat, we ask no sympathy nor do we expect expressions 
of goodwill or praise, because this is our duty, this is what we contracted 
to do, and we keep on saying to ourselves, “It is good to have lived in this 
age in which working men are free and to have gradually struggled from 
the condition in which we started wherein we were endangering our right 
to live and work because of our membership in the Trade Union Move- 
ment.” Let all salaried officers fully understand, local and national, that 
there is no low that ties any of them to the job. 


OT OF 


In THE death of Billy Connery, a Congressman from Lynn, Mass., the 
working man’s champion, the man who fought the battles of the underdog, 
Labor has sustained an irreparable loss. I knew Billy Connery for many 
years. Socially he was a lovable character; his courage he demonstrated 
in the fields of France and he demonstrated it in the halls of Congress. 
Billy was born amongst the poor in the shoe town of Lynn, Mass. Every 
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throb and heart beat the workers endured Billy also suffered in his early 
days. Tramping through the country, practically broke most of the time, 
endeavoring to eke out a living on the vaudeville stage, a “ham actor” as 
he used to call himself, it was no wonder his heart went out when he had 
the chance to express himself in behalf of the workers. Our people in 
Lynn, where we have a strong local, and the workers generally of all 
political parties, supported Billy for many years because no better man 
could be in Congress. He had courage that sometimes got him into trou- 
ble, because he did not hesitate to tell everyone in his own plain manner 
what he thought of them when he knew they were willfully disagreeing 
with what he believed to be his pleadings for justice. He cannot be re- 
placed but Labor will have to go on and do the best it possibly can under 
somewhat difficult circumstances. The strenuousness of life for men who 
will not sit down on the job seems to be taking away from us every week 
some fighter we need so much in these trying times. To the family of 
Billy Connery we extend our most sincere condolences and sympathy. 


OTT 


For a number of years we fought with our employers to get vacations 
for our men. When the writer was driving a truck we used to get docked 
for the Fourth of July, and if we worked a half day on the Fourth of July 
we only got paid for that half day. Today in many of our agreements we 
are writing into the agreement a vacation for the men who work steadily 
the year round. In some places we find the men are so cheap that they 
continue to work instead of taking the vacation, and receive the extra 
money therefor. There were two substantial reasons for us insisting on 
the vacations. We who suffered in all kinds of weather, working all kinds 
of hours, realized how much it meant to the human system to have a short 
vacation with pay; just a few days that you could call your own and 
breathe the sunshine and the air and forget your troubles. After being 
successful in many places and in many of our organizations, we find many 
of our own members chiseling on the vacation and agreeing to work and 
get the extra pay. Our first reason for demanding a vacation was that we 
needed the rest, the change, to build ourselves up, to rehabilitate the 
human system and to bring back a little of the energy and strength that 
we had lost through our labor, so that we might fight the demands made 
on the human system in the months ahead. The next reason was that we 
want to make more work for men that are out of jobs. Any member of a 
trade union that accepts pay for his vacation is not only selfish, but he is 
unjust and not true to the principles of the trade union movement. Such a 
member is a member because he has to be, and to that member let me 
say that if he refuses to take his vacation, for which he is paid and which 
the union obtained for him, he will pay the price as time goes on by giving 
up more than his share of that body, that human machine which God has 
given him. Locals should compel their members to take the vacations. 


oF 


Tue following letter has been sent out by General President Edward 
Flore, of the Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance and 
Bartenders’ International League of America, to the members of his Gen- 
eral Executive Board. As everyone knows, the members of the Bartenders’ 


Union have for many years worked very closely with the Brewery Workers |), 
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members because they handle the products of the breweries. This letter 
explains intelligently the feeling which the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes and the Bartenders’ Union have for our International Union. This 
is only a sample of the feeling obtaining among many other International 
Unions towards our just claim for the drivers and chauffeurs working in 
cities and on the road driving brewery trucks and delivering beer: 









June 15, 1937. 
General Executive Board: Greetings: 

Since our meeting in Cleveland the early part of this month, 
there has been some new developments in connection with the 
jurisdictional dispute between the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and the United Brewery Workers’ International 
Union, which brought us face to face with a new situation that 
warrants your consideration and action. 

As you know, the Teamsters have made a gallant fight to 
sustain their right to jurisdiction over the trucking and delivery 
of beer. When this controversy first started we were asked by 
both International Unions to maintain a neutral position and we 
have endeavored to do so, and have urged upon our local unions 
a similar policy. 

Aside from our admiration for the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters for the splendid fight they are making, we feel a certain 
obligation to them that does not exist towards the United Brewery 
Workers. The membership of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
their officers and organizers, have always been ready and willing 
to co-operate with our Local Unions and never hesitated to refuse 
deliveries through our picket lines. That loyalty and support has 
aided our local unions in winning many a battle that would have 
otherwise been lost. It is time that we recognize that type of loy- 
alty and service by making a frank and definite statement, and 
assuming a firm policy in support of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

I recommend that we abandon our position of neutrality and 
follow the decision of the American Federation of Labor, which 
decision gave to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers the jurisdiction over trucking 
and delivery of beer. 

Fraternally yours, 
EDWARD FLORE, 


General President, 
eT 
















Quarter Million Members Is A. 
F. of L.’s Six Months’ Gain 


Cincinnati—More than a quarter 
of a million gain in membership was 
made during the last two months by 
the A. F. of L., according to figures 
submitted by Secretary Frank Morri- 
son to the meeting of the Federation’s 
executive council which adjourned 
here Sunday. 





Morrison’s figures showed an in- 
crease of 146,212 for April and 115,- 
435 for that part of May for which he 
had reports from affiliated organiza- 
tions. Complete figures for May will 
probably run the gain for that month 
far beyond the increase registered in 
April. 

The gain since the ten C. I. O. 
unions left the A. F. of L. has been 
560,614. The total membership of the 
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per capita tax payments, is now 
3,000,670. It was 3,422,398 when the 
ten C. I. O. unions were still affiliated. 

The A. F. of L. council’s meeting 
followed a two-day conference here of 
representatives from the Federation’s 
103 affiliated international unions, at 
which a nation-wide co-ordinated 
campaign was launched to orga- 
nize the nation’s unorganized wage- 
earners. 

As reported in a recent dispatch to 
Labor, this conference voted to pro- 
vide an organization “war chest” by 
doubling the Federation’s income 
from its affiliates. It was also agreed 
by representatives of the interna- 
tionals that all local unions would be 
required to affiliate with city central 
labor bodies and state federations of 
labor. Another point in the program 
adopted called for the expulsion of all 
C. I. O. delegates from city central 
bodies and state federations. 

A charter was voted by the council 
to the Progressive Miners of America. 
So far this organization, hitherto un- 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., has its 
membership confined to part of Illi- 
nois. 

The Illinois Federation of Labor 
protested granting the charter on the 
grounds that it wanted “to shield the 
Illinois Federation and the A. F. of L. 
against responsibility for possible 
repetition of the bloody struggles that 
certain parts of Illinois have wit- 
nessed in recent years in connection 
with mine difficulties.” 

The Progressive Miners was formed 
by a group who broke away from the 
United Mines Workers of America 
after officials of the latter agreed, 
over rank and file protests, to a wage 
reduction in the Illinois coal fields. 
Several violent clashes have occurred 
between the two organizations. 

President William Green of the A. 
F. of L. said the charter issued to the 
Progressive Miners covered their 
present membership (reported to be 
around 35,000) with any other coal 


miners “who wish to become affiliated 7 
with them.” 

A committee representing em- 7 
ployes of a General Motors Corpora- = 
tion commercial body plant in Indian- 7 
apolis made a personal request to the 7 
A. F. of L. council for a Federation 
charter. It was announced that the 
charter would be issued by the Inter- ~ 
national Association of Machinists” 
and would cover employes in all 
crafts. 

Green was authorized by the coun- 
cil to take such action as he sees fit on 
applications for international union 
charters by gasoline station attend- 
ants, agricultural labor, and cannery 
workers. 





Chain Stores Close to Escape 
New Tax 


Philadelphia.—The closing of 80 
stores by the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company was the immediate re-' 
action to the signing by Governor 
George H. Earle this week of a bill 
taxing chain stores. The law assesses 
$500 on each store above 500 operated 
by a chain. 

A. & P. officials said that probably” 
600 of its 2,000 stores in Pennsyl- 
vania will be abandoned. Other chains 
indicated they will take similar ac- 
tion, with closings reaching nearly! 
4,000. 





Holds Living Costs Have 
Reached Peak 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 


ance that living costs are as high ag 
they will go and that cheaper food is 
summer prospect. 

This forecast, Wallace said, was 
based on the expectation of bigger 
crops, unless the weather goes “hay: 
wire.” He forecast a corn harves 
1,000,000,000 bushels larger than las 
year, and that, he contended, would 
mean lower prices for meats as well a 
grain foods. 
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' FF\HE STATEMENT made by W. Z. Foster recently at the Communistic 

Congress in Russia, that the C. I. O. was backed one hundred per cent 
by the Communists of America and that the sympathy and good-will of 
the Communist government of Russia was behind the C. I. O., which 
represented, as Foster stated, Communism in every sense of the word— 
we repeat, this kind of statement has not been very helpful to the C. I. O. 


i ke sh. 


VERY MONTH we are increasing our membership and we are doing 

it quietly without the beating of drums. Our membership has reached 

the highest pinnacle in its history. Last month we paid per capita tax 

to the American Federation of Labor on 250,000 members. We only pay 

tax on the membership on vhich we receive tax. In other words, we do 

not pad our membership. Of course this wave of organization may lessen 

as the months go on, especially if we are again confronted with unem- 
ployment. 


TYrT 


HAT A PLEASURE it must be for our members to drive a modern 

truck that. runs like clockwork during these hot days. Especially 
is this a pleasure for those who at one time drove horses, who suffered 
so intensely from flies and from the awful heat. Some of us remember 
those poor dumb animais, the best friends of man, when driven home at 
night from work, the tortures endured in the hot stable where they had 
to suffer and sweat all night long; sometimes in pain from their teeth or 
from their food. We repeat, how happy a man should be today who ° 
experienced those conditions in the days past, and compares them with 
conditions of today. Both man and horse worn out and discouraged. Long 
» hours, small pay. Today shorter hours, better pay. This is what our 
union has done for us. 


a he saat ee 


GOOD MAN saves money for his employer by taking care of a piece 
of machinery given into his charge and keeping, by avoiding acci- 
} dents and by always being on the alert, watching, listening and observ- 
‘ing. The cheap man is a loss to any institution or employer. The better 
| wages men receive and the better they are treated in their employment, 
the better it is for their employer and the industry. 














Official Napdchen uf te kee. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD i: 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS | } 
STABLEMEN ‘aad HELPERS 
of America 


$I —— 


Wear the Emblem. - Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS; 


Buttons .-. - $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
‘Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TY 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


- 
222 BAST MICHIGAN STREET... 
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